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ment of the ideas he has received ; and there are eloquent passages in his exhortation to abandon the world of sense for this pursuit of truth.
These are the earliest expressions of Augustine's views which we have. With the exception of his De Vera Religions, none of his smaller works contain finer writing than the sections of these books which he has himself written at leisure. Yet Augustine's Latin is never of a very high order. In the fourth century the language-had fallen much below the level it had reached in the golden age of Latin literature. We have in his day, it is true, what may without exaggeration be described as a literary revival. Symmachus and Jerome, Macrobius and Ammianus, Pruden-tius and Paulinus, Claudianus, Rutilius, and Ausonius form a notable group. But, as has been said, the fourth century was formalist and imitative in its conception of literary art; and so affectation, verbal jugglery, and other unseemly features had crept into the language. Moreover, in the long interval of comparative sterility, the 'plebeian language' had invaded the domain of culture. Both these defects are conspicuous in Augustine's writings. Villemain contrasts his Latin very unfavourably with 'the fine Romanencounter, it is sadly evident that the philosophic group formed an admiringed a Christian. admit these miracles until years afterwards.
